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THE MONK CLUB. 


“Tt is little to be wondered at, if, renouncing the world in such a spirit, 

I was disappointed of that peace, the hope of which had led me to seek the 
seclusion of the cloister.” 

Srory or a Lire. ‘ 


* Solus inter plurimos———” 


In the reign of our eighth Henry, there existed a society, the name 
of ‘which may probably, by rigid critics, be deemed in itself a 
contradiction, inasmuch as it was called—The Monk Club.—*< A 
club,” says Dr. Johnson, “is an assembly of good fellows meeting 
under certain conditions ;” and a monk, we all know, is, or ought 
to be, a person more habituated to meditations on another world, 
than to the enjoyment of those good things which are to be found 
in this. But notwithstanding all these cogent arguments, the Monk 
Club must not be condemned asa misnomer—let the short history 
of its foundation speak for itself. Briefly then, it consisted of a 
body of monks, whose convent having been recently destroyed, 
and themselves scattered over the country, found their situation so 
desolate and cheerless, that they had, by mutual consent, formed a 
sort of social tie, binding themselves to meet at stated intervals, 
and renew, by friendly intercourse, and amicable repasts, those 
habits of kindly intimacy in which, as a fraternity, they had been 
for some years accustomed to indulge. This assembly had been, 
from its commencement, under the superintendance of their former 
abbot, Hildebrand, a man of a haughty and ambitious spirit, to 
whom this shadow of authority was for a while a consolation for his 
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lost dignities ; but he soon found, that as his power was no longer 
absolute, his commands were disregarded ; and that if he sought to 
enforce them, the rebels would withdraw themselves entirely from 
his control, rather than submit—so that, growing weary of an oflice 
which conferred so little honour on him, he signified his intention 
of giving it up altogether, and summoned a general meeting of the 
monks to witness his resignation. How severe was the mortification 
of the proud president, (for it would be modernizing the thing too 
much to call him the chairman,) when he found, that even on this 
last occasion, his summons was answered but by four members of 
the club. Totally unprepared for such a mark of disrespect from 
his once humble flock, he stood upon the threshold of the door, and 
looked upon the diminished group of his followers with ineffable 
contempt and anger.— Why how is this?” At last he said, ad- 
dressing himself to Father Francis, the senior of the company,— 
Have I arrived earlier than ye expected me, or is this all the 
remnant of my fickle, faithless people ?” 

“ Holy Father,” replied Francis, “ I trust there are yet others who 
will come to take a last leave of their pastor; but I know not; 
methinks they have of late seen somewhat in this world of vanity 
to lure them back to it again; day by day I have observed them 
fall away, until at length so few remain, as scarcely even to remind 
us of our happier days.” 

« Our numbers are indeed most miserably reduced,” said another 
brother, Ambrose by name, “I fear we shall spend but a dull 
evening with such a small party; besides, we have lost, it seems, 
the only merry one amongst us—what can have become of Arnold? 
I am something of a jester myself, to be sure, but what would be 
the use of being gay to night? Our reverend prior will not con- 
descend to smile at my best jokes; Father Francis, (heaven bless 
him, unsophisticated soul,) he is all too simple and too serious to 
understand them ; then as for Bertram, we might as well expect to see 
the sun shine at midnight, as to see a ray of cheerfulness illuminate 
his dark countenance; and Laurance, poor sleepy Laurance,. he is 
even now snoring in reply.—Oh ! »~> are.a precious set altogether !” 

“Spare thy sarcasms, thou senseless railler!” exclaimed Ber- 
tram, breaking from his moody silence,—*< why should’st. thou 
think thy mad-brained absurdities could call up the smile of mirth 
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upon the care-worn cheek of him who has known nought but sin and 
sorrow in his journey through this world of folly.” * 

“ Peace, brawlers,” interrupted Hiidebrand—and at the sound 
of that authoritative voice, which they had been for years accustomed 
to obey, the wrangling monks relapsed into silence for a while—- 
Francis was the next to speak— 

“Tt has often been a subject of astonishment to me,” he gravely 
began, “ to think what unity of feeling could have existed amongst 
those who once formed our society—for see, when once the bond is 
broken, how quickly they disperse! yet were they once all leagued 
beneath the same sacred banner—all bound by the same vows of 
holiness! must there not have been some self-deceit amongst them ? 
Could they have been true servants of the church?” 

“Surely not,” replied Ambrose abruptly, “for my part, I always 
doubted the motives of every one of us!” 

Hildebrand, without noticing the interruption, turned to the first 
speaker and replied— 

« Aye, Father Francis, that is indeed just cause of wonder; if 
we could learn what brought them to the cloister, might it not be a 
lesson to the world? How few of us, if called upon to give the real 
cause of our seclusion from life and its vanities, would not betray 
some motive which has been long concealed beneath the mask of 
sanctity, even perhaps from themselves.” 

‘A confession ! a confession!” said Ambrose exultingly; then 
turning to his companions, he continued, “serve, my saintly 
brethren, our reverend prior makes no exception in favour of himself.” 

“No!” he proudly answered, “I make no reserve—if I have 
worn the saintly garb so ill that every fool could see through the 
disguise, ’twere best I threw it off at once. You doubt the motives of 
all present here”. ... 

“I crave your pardon,” interrupted Ambrose, “I ought to have 
named one amongst us, to whom I could have given credit for true 
and unaffected piety—” then whilst Hildebrand, somewhat recover- 
ing his complacency, apparently waited: to hear his own name 
singled from the group, the provoking Ambrose, rising from his 
seat, advanced towards the venerable Francis, and taking him by 
the hand, led him forward, saying—“ Here is indeed an Israelite 
without guile !” 
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Hildebrand, making a violent effort to conceal his mortification, 
joined in the panegyric of Francis—his conscience at the same time 
whispering, that :ae random shots of Ambrose, the jester, did not 
always miss the mark—a bold and frank confession was now, he 
thought, all that remained to him, for was it not better to ecknow- 
ledge the part he had been acting, than to be accused of duplicity, 
and thus convicted, as it were, of cowardice. His resolution taken, 
he turned to Ambrose with e grave, composed air, and said— 

“T then am one of those whom you imagine to have been actuated 
by other motives than religion, when 1 took the monastic vows. 
You are right, Ambrose, the secret spring of that action, and 
indeed of every other action of my life, was not religion, but am- 
bition—restless, insatiable, unconquerable ambition! Hear then 
my history. 1 was the youngest son of a titled, but impoverished 
family. ‘The pitiful remnant of our once princely property, which 
was barely sufficient to support the honours of an ancient race, 
descended, of course, to my eldest brother. I, and the other 
younger branches of the family, were launched into the world, poor 
as the untaught hind that laboured in our fields, but proud as the 
loftiest nobles of the land. 1 felt the galling chain that pressed 
with such a deadly weight upon my spirit, and like the prisoned 
eagle, beat with hopeless rage the wires of my cage, longing to 
spread my wings in the free air of heaven, and fix my undazzled 
eyes upon the glorious sun ; but how was 1 to soar above the 
envious clouds that darkened the prospect of my youth and my 

bition? 

« Long and bitterly did 1 muse upon the cruel fate, which while it 
had condemned me to poverty and obscurity, had at the same time 
given me a heart that would not, could not, content itself with the 
mere possession of an existence that was to be passed ingloriously, 
then sink into an eternal oblivion. Must [, whose ancestors had 
been the brightest ornaments of the court, and the bravest chieftains 
in the field of battle; must I linger out my days, unknown, 
wehonoured, because I had no hopes of sordid gold to bring me into 
notice ? 

«In‘such aimless reveries as these I passed my boyish days, and 
fed my wayward fantasies by reaching even in the chronicles of 
history, the deeds of the mighty dead. At length the current of my 
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thoughts was changed by the course of political events; and my 
mind was suddenly called off from dreams of the past to contempla- 
tions of the present. The sudden and startling elevation of Wolsey, 
which attracted the ettention of all, and the envy of not a few, had 
peculiar power to interest me. This man, of humble birth, had risen 
to the highest offices of state by talent only—what hopes then were 
there not for me if I but followed in his track? J took my deter- 
mination, and pronounced the irrevocable vow. 

“Oh! how well do I remember the feelings which agitated my 
heart as I robed myself in the mean garb ot our humble order— 
how high did my proud bosom heave with anticipations of the time 
when the cowl and rosary of the lowly monk should be exchanged 
for the red robe of the cardinal—or perhaps—for ambition knows 
not where to stop—for the triple crown even of the Papal see! 

“ You smile, my. friends, and think my visions wild and idle. 
{ did not think them so, but they have proved fallacious, Our 
power is gone—our pride is humbled—our hopes have perished!” 

And laying his dejected head on his clasped hands, he remained 
awhile in deep and painful silence. 

Long accustomed to respect, the monks forbore to speak, but 
looked in silence on each other as if surprised to find a touch fof 
human weakness in the haughty prior. Hildebrand felt the silence, 
and hastily recovering himself, he said, 

“‘ But come, my friends, since I have unveiled my character so 
freely to you, it is but meet you do the same in turn. Will each of 
you as honestly confess what motives brought you to the |mo- 
nastery ?” 

“ That would I for one,” said Ambrose gaily, “ and never fear 
a frown from Father Francis even—Truly when"I took the vows I 
neither wished to deceive myself or others. 1 had no thoughts of 
ever turning saint, but”——he paused, and drawing a‘sighZof pre- 
posterous length, with a most rueful expression of countenance, 
added in a doleful tone, 

“* Never was man more cruelly imposed upon ;ffor,,in troth, I was 
completely tricked into the house of penance. You shall_have my 
history in all due time, but I must not, you know, take the pre- 


cedence of my seniors. Here’s our good Francis, certainly the 
eldest of us, has he any thing to say?” 
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** Nothing in the way of confession I should think,” said Hilde- 
brand. 

“ If you mean,” said the venerable man, “ that | am expected 
to give some worldly reason for my entering the sacred 
walls” SM a1 

“Oh! no, no,” cried Hildebrand and Ambrose together, “ we 
cannot expect that,” and the latter continued, 

“ Only tell us why and when you first turned monk—that is all 
we want to know.” 

“ I cannot well reply to that,” answered Francis gravely, “ for 
it seems to me as if the thought of leading a religious life was one 
of the first ideas that impressed itself upon my mind. I had a 
mournful experience of the world even in my boyhood. 1 thought 
it full of trials and temptations, and felt a wish to quit it. It 
seemed strange to me, that the cell of the recluse should generally 
‘be sought. as the last refuge of those who had found no other 
resting place on earth—not resorted to by willing votaries in the 
happy days of youth and innocence, when the heart that was laid 
upon the sacred shrine was more worthy to be offered to its Maker, 
than when, after long years of sin and sorrow, it was brought unto 
him, loaded with grief and stained with crime. These were the 
thoughts that, when my widowed father died, and left me free to 
choose, induced me to quit the sweet solitude of my rative valley, 
for the abbey’s cloistered aisle.” 

« A bad exchange, believe me,” answered Ambrose. “ Now may 
T ask how many years have past since first you came, and willingly 
immured yourself within the gloomy walls of that sad edifice, which 
our good king (God bless his kindly heart I say) has levelled with 
the ground ?” 

“« It is, 1 think, near five and fifty years since I first wore the 
cowl—but never have I once, through that long period, sighed 
for liberty—to others it might come a welcome gift, but not 
to me.” 

“No! nor to me!’ cried the dark Bertram, starting from his 
seat, and sending his malignant glances round on his companions, 
who shrunk back, alarmed by the sinister expression of his coun- 
tenance, and even Laurance roused himself to learn the cause of 
the disturbance.” 
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** Behold me!” he resumed in the same voice of thunder that had 
awakened the sleepy brother 

“ Behold me now—thrown back upon that world which | de- 
spised and hated—that world too which despised and hated, aye, 
and persecuted me! You have heard perhaps”—(hesitatingly)}— 
“of men who doubted, nay, who denied the truths of our religion. 
Did you ever dream that such a one had entered unsuspected. within 
your hallowed walls? 1 am that miserable being—-I was, even at 
the moment that 1 took the vows, an infidel!” 

A convulsive shudder thrilled through the startled circle of his 
auditors, who at that moment felt as if a demon stood revealed 
before them. Bertram saw the horror his confession had inspired, 
but he heeded it not, and with breathless eagerness pursued his 
tale. 

“ Think not,” he said, “ that I came disguised amongst you to 
mock and deride your solemn services, and to turn the unstable 
hearts of the weak ones in your fraternity from that faith which 
seemed to soothe and to support them under all the ills of life. 
No—wretched as I was, I did not wish to make my fellow mortals 
miserable as myself. And when I felt the smile of scorn upon my 
lip, and words of taunting scepticism rising to my tongue during 
your grave and pompous ceremonies, 1 would bury my rebellious 
words deeper in the dark recesses of my heart, and hide from view 
the countenance that so ill accorded with the scene around me?” 

*« Let me ask you then,” inquired Francis anxiously, “ why you 
came among us? The sacred rites observed by us could bring no 
peace to you. Our prayers, our fasts, our penances, our. vigils 
must have been to you the worst, the most insufferable grievances.” 

“« Grievances they surely were,” Bertram replied, “ but not the 
worst-—I had endured far, far severer trials ere I entered your 
abode. I will not weary you by the repetition of the evils and 
sorrows of my early life. Let it suffice to say, I passed my youth in 
folly, idleness, and guilt—and that my after years were rendered 
miserable by many and various afflictions. Loss of fortune—faith- 
lessness of friends—separation from dear and fond relations—these, 
and more than these, were the calamities that embittered my existence. 
My boasted philosophy was called in to my aid; but alas! it could 
not heal my wounded spirit—life had lost its charms. The world 
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no longer smiled on me—and I would fain have laid me down in 
the dark grave, forgetful and forgotten, but that I feared ————_ 
Oh! how wild, how terrible were the fantastic images that haunted 
me day and night. Then, too, the reproachful sneers of those who 
in my happier days had called themselves my friends! ‘ What! 
did I fear to die, who had so often said that death was nothing but 
an endless sleep? And others said, ‘ Does the philosopher deplore 
his loss of riches, whose theory it was that wealth is not a good, 
nor poverty an evil?” And the keenest taunt of all came from the 
lips of one whom I had loved so dearly! ‘ This man’s philosophy 
was for his sunny days—see how it flies from him when adversity 
assails him!’ All this was more than I could bear, and so, scarce 
knowing what I did, I sought my last asylum within those walls, 
nourishing some faint idea that amidst so many saints, whose orisons 
were daily poured forth at the throne of mercy, some ray of light 
might perhaps beam on a benighted soul. Nor have I hoped in 
vain—for, since I have seen the solace that religion brings to grief, 
the peace, the pardon that it yields to the wretched sinner, I have 
begun to feel that there must indeed be some truth in such a creed 
as yours.” 

The solemnity of Bertram’s manner had somewhat checked the 
gaiety of Ambrose, and seeing that Francis, delighted with the con- 
cluding words of the last speaker, had quitted his seat in order to 
place himself beside him, he began to apprehend that the conversa- 
tion would take mach too grave a turn to please him: and, in order 
therefore to make a sudden diversion, he addressed himself to Hil- 
debrand, with a request, that although it was not yet his turn to tell 
his own story, he might be allowed to give a slight sketch of the life 
of an absent brother, which he thought was worthy their attention, 
and which, he could assure them, was authentic. The permission 
being granted, he began as follows :— 

“ You must know,” he said, “ that as I this evening hastened to 
our rendezvous, I fell in with old Adrian, whom you must all re- 
member as having once been amongst us, and a prodigious surly 
old fellow he was. I stopped and spoke to him in a friendly nianner 
enough, but I found him as uncommunicative as ever—I could make 
nothing of him—he seemed to wish me a hundred miles off—but I 
was resolved to know what he was about, so I watched him a little 
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while, and where would you think he went to? Why, to an old 
Jew of a money-lender, whom I had once some dealings with—and 
on that plea of acquaintance I took the liberty of walking in when 
Adrian walked out, to ask some questions about him. Do you know 
this man told me that our ci-devant brother was the most griping, 
hard-hearted miser that ever breathed—and that having, many 
years ago, driven a poor but honest debtor of his to the last extre- 
mity, so that he actually died from want,-leaving his wife and 
children houseless beggars, Adrian’s conscience for once smote him. 
It so happened that he could make no reparation to the family he 
had ruined, for the poor woman went raving mad, and in her deli- 
rium so terrified her helpless infants that they fled, no one knew 
whither. Well, at the suggestion of a monk of our order—who 
worked upon him in his penitent fit—the miser actually gave a large 
sum of money to our convent, and so tried to satisfy his scruples— 
but then came another trouble. To be parted from his. gold was 
really too great a sacrifice, and so—ha! ha!—to think of the folly 
of the thing! Not being able to get his treasure back again, and 
totally incapable of existing without it, he took the sage resolution 
of burying himself with it.” 

“«« Can this be true?” asked Hildebrand. 

“ O yes, every syllable of it. Moreover, Adrian, my informant 
added, brought all the remnant of his money with him to the convent, 
and buried it carefully under the stone floor of his cell. After it was 
raged to the ground, he came amongst the ruins and dug it up again. 
But, alas! the chest was empty.” 

Whilst the companions of Ambrose joined in the laugh that was 
raised against the absent Adrian. the door of the apartment opened, 
and Arnold entered, apparently in high spirits and excellent good- 
humour. The story of Adrian was repeated, and perhaps a little 
embellished for the sake of effect. When it was ended, Hildebrand 
requested the new comer to imitate the frankness of his associates, 
and give a slight sketch of his own life; to which he readily as- 
sented, and was about to begin, when the ever-talking Ambrose inter- 
rupted him by saying— 

“ Now, before you say one word, let me wager what your profes- 
sion was.—Tell me, were you not once a soldier ?” 


“ Truly, comrade, you have rightly guessed me,” answered Ar- 
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nold, staring at the questioner, and looking “‘ wondrous wise.” —“ But 
how! (confound your penetration) how came you to find me out ?” 

“ Why now,” drawled Laurance lazily, “ see how the man won- 
ders where there’s nothing in the world te wonder at. Who could 
fail to find you out—why, 1 remember ;” and, as he spoke, he 
grew so animated in his subject, that he actually raised himself in 
his chair, and opened both his eyes. 

“ Aye! 1 remember,” he continued, “ that when first Arnold came 
among us, kis language was a string of riddles:—He would ask at 
what hour the bugle was to rouse us from our morning sleep, or 
summon us to bed at night; he called our prior the commander, the 
refectory the mess-room; the lay brother, who acted as our porter, 
was called by him, I recollect, the sentinel—And how he used to 
storm and bluster too! and his step—St. Mary save us !—how firm 
and proud it was ;—in sooth, it suited ill with sandaled feet to stamp 
so fiercely, and to tread so loftily along the cloistered aisle !” 

« No, truly,” answered Ambrose ; “ a few days would suffice, 
methinks, to cure the soldier monk of such a fault as that.—But now 
you talk on’t, I too have my remembrances of the brave Arnold's 
initiation at the convent. There was one day, I know he made many 
‘ of us look about us—he was going to the neighbouring village to buy 
provisions for us—well, never doubt me, but I heard him in his 
loudest tone calling to poor old Gregory—‘ Here, Gregory! bring 
my charger—saddle him directly; and hark ye, fellow! bring me 
my boots and silver spurs.’ ” 

“ By my honour, gentlemen,” cried Arnold, laughing, “ if ye 
go on at this rate, there will be little left for me to tell. I cannot 
question now but that you all know my history as well as I do myself.” 

“ It seems indeed,” said Hildebrand, “as if they might well be 
able to relate it for you— But come—'tis better you should give it us 
—-in few words, then, what breught so brave a soldier to the strange 
© resolve of turning monk ?” 

“ In few words then,” Arnold replied. “ "Twas in a desperate fit 
of spleen and despondency when I threw off the helmet to adopt the 
cowl. Ihad been in many battles, in all of which I had faithfully 
fulfilled my part; and as my services deserved some slight reward at 
least, I fairly stated them, and asked to be promoted. But I was 
overlooked ; and worse than that, a fellow, who had never seen a 
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battle in his life, nor ever marched against the enemy, was appointed 
to the very rank I had solicited in vain ; because, forsooth, he was a 
nephew of the general's! [ left the army in disgust, and determined 
to fight no more for an ungrateful country—and then I found myself 
a beggar—that would not do for Arnold; so, as I had no other re- 
source left me, why, I turned monk. But I am free again now ; and 
so I mean to go and offer my services to some foreign power—not to 
fight against my country,—no, ungrateful as it is, hang it! I can’t 
turn traitor to Old England ; but there are other ways, and then for 
the drum and the fife once more !” 

“Come, brother Laurance,” said Francis, “ it is your turn 


cried Ambrose, bawling in his ear, 


“ Ho, ho! drowsy friar,’ 
“are you asleep again?—Wake! wake! thou heavy one!” And 
as he accompanied the loud exclamation with corresponding vehe- 
mence of action, the snoring sleeper raised himself with a most pite- 
ous look. ' 

« St. Mary save us!” he exclaimed, fixing his dull eye upon Am- 
brose, as if to understand his meaning ; “ you are rather rude, me- 
thinks, in thus saluting me.—What would you with me now ; I have 
already said three aves, five paternosters, and the vesper prayer—now 
will not that content ye?” 

« You have, have you,” answered Arnold; “ then by my honour 
you have said them in your sleep!” 

«* That he has, in faith,” said Ambrose, “ for I am witness to his 
neither opening eye nor lip since he finished his last plate of veni- 
son !—See, I have roused him new—that voice was magic !—Look, 
Laurance; now you are awake, we call upon you, one and all, to tell 
us why you first were tempted to put on that robe of holiness which 
you have since learnt to fill so well?” 

« Why, heaven knows,” said Laurance, “ that 1 did not seek the 
convent for love “of prayer or penance, nor was fasting much to my 
taste. I turned monk, simply because they told me ‘twas the only 
way in which a man who was not born to an estate could live at ease, 
enjoying every good thing of this world without the plague of working 
for it: . And, in faith, [ found it was so. I have spent my days in 
peace and quiet until now; and now I know not, alas! what I am 
fit to do.” 
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“ O, Heavens!” ejaculated Francis, “ is it thus that men deceive 
themselves and others !” 

“ Aye, aye! so it is, and always has been,” cried Ambrose, “ ex- 
cept to be sure in my case it was otherwise ; for I was not the de- 
ceiver, but the deceived.—Come, it grows late, so I'll not keep you 
long in listening to me. You must know then, that I was, ten years 
ago, as handsome a fellow as you might meet with. I’m not saying 
this on my own judgment—the ladies all thought me so, and that 
you'll agree is the best criterion. “Twas but fair, to be sure, that 
ihey should be pleased with my appearance, for I took a monstrous 
deal of pains to win my way into their good graces. I spent half 
my time at my toilette, and more than half my fortune on my ward- 
r ibe. 

“ Well, I went on, breaking a great many hearts and caring 
nothing about it; until—woe betide the day !—I chanced to fall in 
: padive myself. It sohappened, that the young lady was quite as much 
smitten as myself, so that things went on pretty smoothly for a while. 

However, mortal happiness is but short, and so I found it. Eleanor’s 
father was a man of high family and large fortune. He thought it 
monstrously presuming in me to aspire to his daughter's hand ; more 
especially as 1 was well aware that it had, while she was yet in her 
cradle, been plighted to a young nobleman distantly related to her. 
Eleanor knew this too; but as she liked me, and did not like her 
kinsman, she vowed she would either marry me or take the veil. I 
thought it shame to be outdone in heroism, and in a romantic mood 
quitted the gay delights of social life, and immured myself within the 
convent.—Heigho !” 

“ This is a sad story, 1 think,” said Hildebrand; “ you have in- 
deed reason to complain of your hard fate. Still, you have one con- 
solation: the lovely Eleanor made herself as great a sacrifice.” 

“ No, by the Holy Rood! but she did not though, answered Am- 
brose, striking his clenched fist upon the table with most unsaintly 
vehemence, ‘‘ she did not, and there was the hardship of my case. 
The father, it seems, understood her better than I did ; he brought 
the rejected lover often to the grate to see her during her noviciate, 
and she began to think him more endurable. You know | had no 
longer the power of exerting my eloquence ; and thus my rival won 
the field, and 1 was the victim of my own folly and a woman's fickle- 
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ness. ‘However, it is my turn now, and I'll be even with her: I 
hear her husband has been dead these four years, and she has been 
wishing to resume her acquaintance with me ; but I have kept aloof, 
and shall do so.—Gentlemen, good night to you all—it is really un- 
seasonably late.” 

And Ambrose bowed and departed ; the assembly broke up almost 
immediately after, and the society was dissolved for ever. 

Hildebrand and Arnold quitted England: the former went to 
Rome, the latter to Germany. Francis lived a hermit life, and was 
frequently visited by Bertram, now a convert. Adrian lived and died 
a heartless unfriended miser. Laurance was lucky enough to obtain 
a situation exactly suited to his taste and to his talents—that of con_ 
fessor to a wealthy family, who kept an excellent table, and gave the 
good priest as little-trouble as possible. And as for Ambrose, the 
fair Eleanor so far worked upon his sensibilities, that he forgot his 
promise of retaliating her inconstancy, and married her.” 


EDWARD ALLAN. 


PORTION I. 


Tuov seest yon man of haggard mien, 

His looks are not what they have been ; 
His fiery eye no more appears, 

His staff doth scarce support his years ; 
Shunning the world, you see him go ~ 
Upow his pilgrimage of woe. 

Yet was he once as brave a knight 

As e’er broke spear in monarch’s right, 
Though a sad chance—to few ’tis known— 
Those melancholy looks hath sown. 


Along the vale of Landor’s green 
The rustic band to dance were seen ; 
The wild-haired maiden’s tresses gay 
With flow’rs, adorned the holy day, 
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And eyes so bright, and hearts so free, 
Along the dance beat merrily. 

O, there was love in ev'ry sigh, 

And smiles that dealt in witchery. 

Young Edward Allan led the throng, 

And cheered the feast, nor thought it wrong, 
Or wanting in the squire’s heir, 

His father’s tenants feast to share, { 
They deem’d it kind that he was there. j 
While maidens strove to catch his look, 
And freely all his kisses took, 

And fancied ‘twas an heav'nly bliss 

From Landor’s heir to meet the kiss. 

The elder matrons of the vale 

Had met to tell the evening tale, 

The clouds grew darker, and the dance 
Was thinner, while the maidens’ glance, 


That yet were loit’ring o’er the green, 


Appeared to reillume the scene. 

And now the home-brewed, nut-brown ale, 
Makes all deride the ghostly tale, 
Except some timid girl, who clings 
About her mother’s apron-strings, 
And fancies on the mountain breeze 
Some elfin sprite of mysteries. 

The feast is ended :—hour of rest, 

By ev'ry rustic lab’rer blest, 

That bringest quiet—morning’s dawn 
Saw many wretched beings mourn, 
And yet thou closest, calm, serene, 
As if no day of strife had been. 


Young Edward Allan sought his home, 
Fatigued—he had not far to roam— 
And scarce the mansion met his eye, 
When panting came a horseman by ; 
He checked the goaded palfrey’s speed, 
And thus began : —“ In time of need 
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Apology is useless, vain— 
The mind must speak how great the pain. 
Young stripling, I must claim your aid, 
The King’s in want—Enough I've said.” 
« [In want,” cried Edward, “ news most sore,— 
But yonder stands my father’s door, 
And all true subjects there shall meet, 
Who fight his cause :—’Tis labour sweet, 
To rally round the monarch’s shield, 
And turmoil in the battle field. 
But tell me, chieftain, tell me, you 
The contest saw ?” 

* Aye, lad, ’tis true, 
The Roundheads hold the field, and I 
Am here to raise a company 
Of sturdy youths with loyal hearts— 
Alas! to thin these cheerful parts.” 
Onward he rode :—the fair round moon 
Shone on his spear, and, turning, soon 
The elder Allan’s mansion rose, 
To hail them to a still repose. 


The sire received the stranger guest, 
Who saw his jaded steed to rest, 

And, stroking down the conscious beast, 
Return’d to share the elder’s feast. 

Young Allan’s ever-ready hand 

Made glad the trooper, whose command — 
Was instant as the sire’s—and he 

Forgot his woes, as quietly 

They quaff’d the evening bowl, that makes 
E’en cowards hardy—he, that quakes 

At goblin’s drear, forgets his care 

While midnight bowls are to his share. 
And now to rest the stranger rose, 

And Edward’s bosom blazed with throes 
Of martial ardour, as he view’d 

The lofty trooper—far from rude 
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That tired brow—thou might'st presage 
The man of that accomplish’d age, 
Though fated, when the rebel crew 

A royal banner overthrew. 


O, lofty was the trumpet’s sound, 

The village youths collected round, 

The stranger knight, whose martial gait, 
And piercing eye, and voice elate, 
Bespoke the noble—born for deeds 

Of arms—the knight that freely bleeds, 
Whose life is at his country’s call, 

And bowing, thus he spoke to all. 
“Stands here the man denies to bring 
Succour to troubled England’s king ? 
Breathes such a wretch, I ask aloud, 
Among yon small, though sturdy crowd ? 
Let him depart !—we do not seek 

To press the lowly and the weak, 

But only ask the daring youth, 

Who loves his king, and honours truth ; 
These are the noble hearts we ask, 
Who scorn to make religion mask 

The darkest deeds that want a name, 
But hold from loyalty their fame. 

Is there among you one, now free, 
Would bend to rebel tyranny ? 

Or through this vale of beauties drone, 
And scarcely call his life his own ? 
There stands your leader—Landor’s heir, 
Your sufferings, woes, success to share. 
He is the youth shall lead ye on 

Where deeds of daring may be done ; 
Shall lead to profit, fame, applause, 
For warring in the monarch’s cause. 
Meet me, all ye that seek the way 

To glory, at the dawn of day, 

And I will march ye on to face 

Your country’s foe, the rebel race.” ~ 
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They parted—one to bid adieu 


To much-lov’d parent—others flew 

To snatch from dearer loves than this 
A last embrace, and parting kiss. 

The first belov’d—whate’er his lot, 
Time, all-destroyer, cannot blot 

The first affections from the mind, 
Nor hardships borne, nor fate unkind ; 
That glimpse of once prosperity 
Which lives to latest memory. 


Sad bodings filled the father’s heart, 
And sorrow with his son to part— 

The sole survivor—he, who bore 

The looks his angel mother wore ; 

The only hope, the youth who must 
Determine whether mortal dust 

Shall close with him and Allan’s race, 
Or heirs beget his deeds to trace. 

It was not only death he fear’d ; 

What, if the rebel banner rear’d 
Victorious o’er the plain? would he 
His ancient sire’s mansion see 

A forfeit, and himself, poor child, 
Starving and lone—perhaps grown wild 
With fortune’s adverse sway, be found 
An alien from his country’s ground, 
Cursing the parent earth, that made 
Slaves her own bowels to invade. 
Alas! he little dream’d the fate 
Both sire and son must soon await. 
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THE MORNING DREAM. 
A BALLAD. 


*Twas in the glad season of spring, 
Asleep at the dawn of the day, 
I dreamed what I cannot but sing, 
So pleasant it seemed as I lay. 
I dreamed, that <n ocean afloat, 
Far hence to the westward I sailed, 
While the billows high lifted the boat, 
And the fresh blowing breeze never failed. 


In the steerage a woman I saw, 
Such at least was the form that she wore, 
Whose beauty impressed me with awe, 
Never taught me by woman before. 
She sat, and a shield at her side 
Shed light like a sun o’er the waves, 
And smiling divinely she cried— 
“ I go to make freemen of slaves.” 


Then, raising her voice to a strain, 
The sweetest that ear ever heard, 

She sang of the slave’s broken chain, 
While brighter her glory appeared. 

The clouds, which had over us hung, 
Fled, chased by her melody clear, 

Methought, as she liberty sung, 
’Twas liberty only to hear. 


Thus, swiftly dividing the flood, 
To a slave-cultured island we came, 
Where a demon, her enemy stood, 
OppressioN his terrible name ; 
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In his hand, as a sign of his sway, 
A scourge hung with lashes he bore, 
And stood, looking out for his prey, 


From Africa’s sorrowful shore. 


But soon as approacaing the land, 
That goddess-like woman he viewed, 
The scourge he let fall from his hand, 
With blood of his subjects embrued. 
I saw him both sicken and die, 
And the moment the monster expir’d, 
Heard shouts, that ascended the sky, 
From thousands with rapture inspir’d. 


Awaking, how could I but muse, 
At what such a dream should betide, 
But soon my ear caught the glad news, 


Which served my weak thought for a guide ; 


That Brirannia, renowned o’er the waves, 
For the hatred she ever has shewn 

To the Black sceptred rulers of slaves, 
Resolves to have none of her own. 


FAREWELL. 


FaRrEWELL to thee, and pleasure’s hour, 
That hour with thee wast past, 

Farewell to thee, and pleasure’s pow’r 
No longer than thy sight can last. 


Farewell, what more can numbers speak ? 
Enough I wish thee well: — 

The tear on sorrowing beauty’s cheek 
Speaks more than words can teli. 


L. F. 
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THE LAST WOMAN. 


. Fata canit, foliisque notas et nomina mandat. 
Quecunque in foliis descripsit carmiua virgo, 
Digerit in numerum, atque antro seclusa relinquit : 
Illa manent.— En. iii. v. 444. 


In this mortal life extremes are always matched.—Mrs. Shelley. 


Ir will be remembered by most of my readers, that a few months 
ago a lady of strong understanding, and some literary attainment, 
favoured the world with the life and adventures of the Last Man; 
she then stated her information to be drawn from leaves scattered 
about the cave of the Cumzan Sibyl, some of which, with the 
assistance of a friend, sbe had been enabled to decypher ; others, 
being in languages they were unacquainted with, were left to their 
fate. I was so forcibly struck by the matter contained in these 
volumes, that I determined to set out immediately in quest of the 
remainder, reflecting upon the story of the Roman Sibyl, who, when 
Tarquin twice refused to purchase her collection of prophecies, 
placed six of the volumes upon the fire, and demanded as much for 
the three last, as she at first asked for the whole. The place was 
just as she has described it, low and difficult to enter, abounding 
in winding passages, and terminating in an extensive cavern with 
an aperture in the roof, through which the beams of the sun gave 
an imperfect light; the cave seemed to have been untrodden by 
mortal foot since the departure of its female visitant, for the grass 
was unbent, and the leaves strewed in various directions; these I 
collected, and lighting my candle by means of a phosphorus box, 
sat down with great anxiety to examine them. It would appear 
the precaution recommended by Virgil had not been taken, when 
the former entrance was effected, for the wind had so entirely 
dissipated their order, 1 found no slight difficulty in arranging 
them. After much labour, however, I succeeded in producing 
something like a connected narrative, of which the following is a 
faithful translation. 
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It has been frequently observed, that the life of a scholar is 
troublesome to write from the scantiness of the materials, but surely 
the earthly peregrination of a creature of the female sex is, gene- 
rally speaking, calculated to afford even fewer incidents. Mine has 
been an eventful one. I have witnessed in my brief career the 
subversion of monarchies, the decline and fall of empires, the depo- 
pulation of the world, yet the history I am about to pen is composed 
more with the intention of employing a few solitary hours, than 
from a hope it may hereafter be perused by one of mortal extraction: 
Assist me, Clio, in the prosecution of my studies ; arise, and testify, 
ye honoured Shades, (for the sun is vertical, and I can find none in 
the streets.) Rulers of Olympus lend me your Mercury! Having 
invoked all the powers ncessary for the furtherance of my plans, I 
shall float quietly with the literary stream, I am descended from a 
respectabie family in the county of Kent. The village, in which we 
resided, is built in a most retired situation, and, as we kept little 
company, my childhood was passed in seclusion. Having attained 
the enviable age, when girls are permitted to mix in society, and 
ape the manners of full-grown persons, I went on a visit to a 
fashionable relation in the metropolis. London was so crowded at 
the time of our arrival, we could hardly stir beyond a foot-pace, so 
pulling the check-string, my aunt desired the footman to fetch a 
balloon. “ Halloo! balloon, ahoy!” shouted he to a vehicle of that 
description, sailing along about the height of the houses. “I'm 
hired,” replied the pilot, moving rapidly forward. Believing this 
to be untrue, the servant told a man at the top of an adjoining 
house to take his number; another however descended, and we 
entered. “Call at the first floor of Miss Barnett’s mansion in 
Grosvenor Square.” Our airy carriage was soon in motion, and we 
stepped out on the balcony, but the lady had retired up stairs, and 
the balloon was consequently ordered to rise to the second floor. 
“ Well,” said Miss Betsy, ‘1 am rejoiced to see you, you have 
arrived in the very nick of time, the races begin to-day.” 
“ Which?” Tasked. “Oh! the air of course, horse racing is quite 
out of date ; I protest, when I visited Epsom, Doncaster, and New- 
market last year, there was scarcely a person on the ground ; but 1 
was just about to set off, will you accompany me?” We assented, 
and prepared immediately for our eronautick expedition. 
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Man, who, compared with the universe, is small and insignificant, 
has raised himself to surprising power from the vast acquisitions he 
has made in the sciences; formerly he could scour the roads, and 
plough the foaming waves, he was then lord of earth and water, fire 
is now the only element he cannot thoroughly subdue. Deedalus 
and Icarus, hide your diminished heads, ye are not fit to contend 
with the present generation; ye dreaded the warmth of the meri- 
dian sun, they love to bask in its beams. It was a truly grand 
sight to view the multitudes that rose simultaneously from the earth, 
and peopled the high-roads of ether, the gentlemen dressed in light 
coats and straw hats, the ladies in loose flowing robes, their hair 
falling in graceful ringlets upon their shoulders; by the bye, 
Macassar Oil, invented several centuries ago, has gradually attained 
perfection ; a foreigner of some celebrity has infused into it a che- 
mical preparation, by means of which, if the head of an infant be 
rubbed constantly for the first twelve months, the hair grows in 
semi-natural curls, so that the dressers are going out of fashion, and 
perfumers alone succeed. The contending parties at length made 
their appearance, and scudded swiftly before the wind ; the struggle 
for priority was maintained by all with great spirit, till they were 
lost in a cloud; presently we saw them emerging from their obscu- 
rity, first white and blue, then yellow and green taking the lead, 
but red and orange making a desperate effort to pass them, unfortu- 
nately the feathered vans became entangled, and two of the compe- 
titors (though it was not near night) were precipitated into the bed 
of Father Thames. We were so terrified that we returned home, 
and having finished dinner, proceeded along the magnificent quay, 
which extends from Westminster Bridge to the Tower; the com- 
pany began to arrive very fast, and the large diving-bells were 
prepared for the customary promenade. The day had been ex- 
tremely sultry, so that we were anxious to enjoy the benefit of the 
cool stream ; our bell, therefore, with twenty others, each holding 
about a hundred, was let down, and the walk was really 
delightful. 

The tea-tree is cultivated in several parts of England with good 
success, you may frequently see one growing by the side of a 
humble cottage, the owner of which, about an hour before the meai, 
that derives its name from the plants, daily plucks and prepares a 
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few of the leaves. They, who were accustomed to drink this deli- 
cious beverage in former ages, were doubtless well satisfied, and 
the potation might certainly have been pleasant enough, but compa- 
ratively speaking, they could have known very little of the true 
flavour. The steam engine has been brought to assist us in this 
particular, for most of our celebrated tea-gardens are situated near 
a pool, the bottom and sides of which being covered with cast iron, 
the water is kept perpetually boiling. In the midst of these fasci- 
nating scenes, surrounded by every thing that could gratify the 
understanding, or please the eye, I married, and from the felicitous 
hours I passed with my husband, should fervently recommend the 
state to my friends and acquaintance. The time was fast approach- 
ing, when these blessings were to be lost to me for ever ; the plague, 
whose dreadful ravages have been depicted by so many abler hands 
than my own, had displayed itself in the east, arrayed in all its ter- 
rors, and the reports, which reached England, were like the low, 
rumbling sounds, that forebode an eruption of a volcanic mountain : 
but the grim monster was fast approaching us, and came all through 
France without a passport, tracking his course over the dead bodies 
of the natives. At length it reached this island. Oh! with what 
anxiety 1 regarded the visit! How often have I gazed on the 
placid countenance of my adored little man, (for he was short, and 
his nose by an upward curl seemed ready to forsake the earth,) yet 
I loved him, and frequently wept, as I contemplated him wrapt in 
sleep, and reflected on how frail a thing the happiness of my life 
depended. London was soon plagued by this infectious disorder, 
hundreds perished daily in the streets, and before the mourners 
could wake the dead, they were themselves half-asleep. I was once 
present at the theatre, when a strong proof was given of the 


rapidity of its motions, as the clown, who was turning a summerset, 
died in the air. Yet, why should I enter into a detailed account of _ 


the miseries that environed me, the busy hum of voices was gra- 
dually stilled, and it was deemed prudent to emigrate from the land 
of our forefathers; to whose bosom I had consigned my husband 
and child. 

They moved forward accordingly towards Dover in various de- 
tachments, but just as we got to the Borough, 1 remembered my 
watch, which I had left at home, and was extremely unwilling to 
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lose. I returned, therefore, and having to pass through West- 
minster, curiosity prompted me to peep into the school where my 
son William had been educated, It was silent and deserted; 
the owl, wisdom’s own bird, was seated high amongst the rafters, 
apparently lost in a brown study, and looked as much startled at 
the entrance of a woman, as the boys themselves could have been. 
‘It had probably recourse, too, to the same method of expulsion, for 
it made a loud flapping noise, and hooted with all its might. 
Hute awa, said 1, you cannot frighten me, but I return thee my 
thanks, thou member of the feathered tribe, for the excellent 
instruction thou hast given me; other commentators have been so 


diffuse in their explanations, that the writings of the immortal 
bard-- 


Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto, 


you have briefly explained to me the full force and meaning of 
Homer's xnvcv ovopevny ; if we ever return to this unhappy coun- 
try, and you are then a teacher at six lessons for a guinea, I shall 
certainly take a course of you; I have often heard you styled a 
bachelor in town, but was not aware that you held the same rank 


at the university. The mention of my departure recalled me to a 
sense of my misfortunes ; shrieking with agony, I invoked the name 
of my child, and the wall literally mimicking the sound of my voice, 
returned the name of William: alas! he was not there, so I went 
disconsolately towards the library. Here the profound and inge- 
nious opinions of mankind had survived, in various shapes, the 
heads that dictated, and the hands that penned them; various 
reliques had been carefully preserved to perpetuate the memories of 
the learned dead, and fix indelibly on the minds of youth, how 
immense a debt of gratitude we owe them, for the lights they have 
thrown upon literature, the arts, and sciences, and how much 
respect is due to their transcendant merits. Amongst the rest was 
a small piece of wood, which had been treasured up with the most 
scrupulous attention ; it was cased with glass, the edges of which 
were bound with gold, the lid turned upon threads of the same 
material, and was profusely ornamented with diamonds. What can 
this be? thought I; how absurd to throw away so much upon such 
a trifle. But my surprise was soon dissipated, and my profane , 
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murmurs hushed, when, upon examination, I found it to be part of 
the form at which Dryden had sat, and on which his autograph was 
still legible. 

It was now waxing late, so that, although the very “ antipodes”’ 
of my wishes, I was obliged to quit the place, whence many of the 
stars of England rose, and bid adieu to this seat of learning and 
good fellowship. I spied my watch hanging up in the pocket at 
the bed-head, and, having pressed my lips most cordially to a flask 
on the table, precipitately followed the emigrants. Just as I gained 
the summit of a hill, I was alarmed by the sudden appearance of a 
ghost, rearing its white form above the trees, and poising aloft a 
golden dart, which it aimed at my devoted body, I faltered in my 
gait, (and the gate of the turnpike seemed equally unhinged,) 
doubting whether it were safe to advance ; but having at last wound 
up my courage beyond the sticking point, I hurried forward, when the 
object that had created so great a panic, turned out to be the spire 
of a village church, and its terrific weapon, the weathercock. Soon 
after this, I came up with my party, and we all reached the coast 
in safety. Whilst walking along the shore, about noon, to make 
observations upon the weather, a dark orb ascended the heavens, 
and entirely overshadowed the sun; the birds of the air were 
blinded, and fell in every direction, whilst the bats, taking advan- 
tage of their situation, descended to give them battle. It was 
shrewdly suspected, by men of undoubted science, that the moon, 
having resumed its pristine form, (a green cheese according to our 
ancestors,) was being served up to Apollo, who, whilst he played 
the shepherd, was particularly fond of it, and to whom it must con- 
sequently have proved a great source of attraction. This cleared 
off, but when the setting sun approached the sea, three others 
rushed from different quarters of the sky, equalling in splendor that 
brilliant luminary, with which, having made several circuits with 
unparalleled velocity, they eventually became incorporated :—mon- 
strum horrendum, ingens—not much unlike the two single gentlemen 
rolled into one. By the bye, this said Phebus is as fine a gentle- 
man as our merchants of the present day, though his husiness begins 
in the east, he takes good care to sleep:at the west end. Our 
cig had gray. bee rested upon the probable Miesniage of an 
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A LOVER’S PRAYER. 


Aurora sleeps, with dewy tears 
Eve’s hallowed form serene appears 
Heaven’s vast expanse obscuring ; 
While her sweet stillness calms the grove, 
The soft retreat of rapt'rous love, 
And peace our cares alluring. 


My heart with fond affection glows 
To hymn my Delia to repose, 
And lighten beauty’s slumbers, 
To chaunt a vesper, breathe a pray’r, 
To watch with fond regard my fair, 
And warble rapture’s numbers— 


Say shall the dude in softest lays, 

Or the loud /yre my Delia praise, 
And tell her virtues o’er ? 

No! let the dulcet notes of Love 

O’er Delia's couch all stilly move, 
And blissful incense pour. 


Then slumber on, my Delia fair, 
Nor danger’s reckless presence fear, 
Secure in /ove’s protection : 
And oh! may beauty’s sacred charms, 
Dispel my fears, avert alarms, 
And crown my fond affection. 


H. W. A. 





SOMETHING! SOMEBODY!! SOME ONE!!! 


“ Tria juncta in uno.” 


I ask’d Bob Wiggins, as we walk’d the Strand, 
The name of him such flesh who did command: 
He answer'd “ some ong,” and he answer’'d true, 
Although I thought him big enough for ¢wo. 





The “ Forget me not.” 


I saw a gorgeous burial cross my way, 

And ask'd the reason of this grand display : 
“Oh!” as he answer'd, said the silly noddy, 
“A hearse and undertakers with some-body.” 


I met a greasy, shabby looking man, 

His knees were wambled, and his features wan ; 

A mortal whom mortality were loathing— 

He was a somETHING, though possessed of nothing. 


Well then, thought I, as true as I love toddy, 
fam a some one, though of note nobody ; 

And, though through life without a pound I run, 
I make a somETHING! somEBOoDY!! sOME ONE!!! 


L. 





THE “ FORGET ME NOT.” 


Smiles there a bud on bank or bow’r, 
By rippling stream, or rustic grot, 

As this, my pretty woodland flow’r, 
My little, sweet, “ Forget me not ?” 


From yonder wilderness of sweets 
I pluck’d the beauteous bud at even, 
When daylight o'er the landscape fleets, 
As rise the pearly dews of heaven. 


And while I watch’d the flow’ret wild, 
And look’d upon the lowly spot, 

I thought a wand’ring outcast child 
Was like my poor “ Forget me not.” 


No fost’ring hand the wand'rer knows, 
Torn from a parent’s anxious care ; 

Still ling’ring ’mid a world of woes, 
The restless nursling of despair. 


I pluck'd the bud from parent stem, 
And mark’d the little flower’s decay : 

Ah! how I now the deed condemn, 
See how it wastes and fades away. 
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"Tis thus the wand’ring child of sorrow 
To-day finds shelter for its head ; 

As yonder bud it sinks to-morrow, 
The flow’ret fades—the child is dead. 


Yet still some pleasure ‘tis to see 
A little emblem of one’s love. 
Untouch’d by art, in wildness free, 
Nurs’d by the breezes from above. 


Affection prompts the mystic word, 
When call’d to leave a humble cot, 
The sad adieu is gently heard 
In the scarce-breath’d, “ Forget me not.” 


This little flow’r shall be my friend 
To cheer me, be whate’er my lot ; 
And when wild storms of care impend, 
I'll smile with my “ Forget me not.” 


When far from all my soul holds dear, 
T'll still my pretty flow’ret cherish, 
*Twill fade upon my humble bier, 
It there will be when I shall perish. 
H W. A. 


PARODY ON BYRON’S IMPROMPTU, 


ADDRESSED TO A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER ON HIS SETTING OFF FOR 
. A JOURNEY. 


Your gig is at the door, 
And you'll start it in a trice, 
But before you go, Tom Moore * 
Here’s a little good advice. 
Be polite to those who're civil, 
And be calm with those who ‘re rough, 


Nor send them to the devil 
In a devil of a huff. 


* Orany other Tom. Ex. gr. Jom Blake. 
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Then, although the times be bad now, 
Yet you're order book you'll fill ; 
And, though money can’t be had now, 
You may get a two months’ bill. 


If no prize requite your labours, 
Yet let not your spirits sink, 

You but fare as do your neighbours, 
So a brandy bottom drink, 


And, were I to take the same too, 
I would drink of healths a score, 
I would drink to you by name too, 
And success to you Tom Moore. 


LONDON SCENES.—No. II. 


THE HIBERNIAN ASSEMBLY. 


Voulez-vous Danser, Mademoiselle ? 


Sir WILiiAM OLNEY. 
Aveustus DasHwoop. 

*p.* 

FREDERICK Mapcap. 

Tom Mortimer. 
TREASURER AND CoMMITTEE. 
Mr. and the Misses Heapy. 


Scene. Willis’s Rooms, King,Street, St. James's. 


[The Treasurer, with a huge ribbon in his button-hole, and sundry 
Committee-Men stand in the ante-room round a species of counter, 
examining a list of names, and drinking bad Madeira.| 


Treas.—I am sorry to tell you, gentlemen, we shall be minus to- 
night: the expenses, including every thing besides sundries, will be 
£49: 13:64, and the average of the sixty subscribers plus seven vi- 
sitors’ tickets is but £47:5:0; so that, according to Cocker, there 
will be a deficit, a net loss of £2: 8:6}, which divided by 
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1 Committee Man.—Hang the division, Mr. Treasurer, and let us 
take a glass of wine together.—Your health, sir. (Drinks.) 
Treas.—Sir, yours, and success to the assembly. (Drinks.) 




















Enter Mrs. and the Misses Heady. 
Treas.—Y our tickets, if you please, ladies !—[ Examines them. |— 
Which set would you please to dance in? 
4 % Miss Heady.—O, set what d’ye call it ;—-set—set—Lord, love me ! 
N young Mr. Unt’s set.—I think it is set E. 
Treas. (handing them tickets.)—These are the dancing tickets for 
set E, ladies !—(They pin them to their sashes, and walk into the 


great room.) 























Enter Quivam with a green coat .and trowsers, who presents his 
ticket. 

Treas.—I am sorry, sir, we cannot admit you. Our regulations 

sstate, that shorts or tight pantaloons must be worn. 

ee re: Quidam. —Well, sir, then you may keep your regulations, and I 
f es jall keep my money. (Offers to go.) 

 Treas.—Stay, sir, stay! I see the ticket is signed by our good 

” friend Mr. Carlisle, and we cannot offend him (aside), nor lose your 


.. fifteen shillings. 








































 —_~ Enter Sir William and party, tipsy. 
‘s Sir William. (Offering to enter the ball room.)—Yoicks! Stole 
away! stole away !—Where the h—ll is that old dragon flown to, 
> with her two sweet little birds, eh ?—Are we in the right scent, eh? 
_ +*P*. (Bawling at the same time.)\—« A lady, with her daughters 
- or her nieces, shines like a guinea and seven shilling pieces!” eh? 
Treas. (From hehind the counter.)—This way, sir, if you please. 
us, (Jumping on the counter.)—O, this way, to him, boy ! 





























ae “over! ; 
“Treas. (Retreating in jeopurdy.)—Pray, sir, consider ! 
Augustus.—Aha, old fits, you want the con-si-de-ra-tion, do you? 
Like Nigel’s friend in Alsatia? You shall have it.—Now, Sir Wil- 
diam ; now Gents, tip us the ready; fork it out; a fifteen shilling go. 
~ Fred.—Here’s mine. (They each pay fifteen shillings.) 
Treas.—Why, gentlemen, these tickets are not signed. 
. Sir W. (Pointing to the money.)—Here’s our signature, and be 
d—d to you! , (The four enter the ball room, and walk in the middle 
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arm in arm, through the midst of the dancers, staring about them and 
attracting much attention, till Frederick accidentally treads on a 
lady’s dress, when her partner, Tom Mortimer, turns, looking very 
fierce.) 

Mort.—Be so good, sir, as to take care where you tread, or else 
you may—— 

Fred.—Halloa! Tom, is that you? 

Mort. (Recognizing him.)—Why, Fred, I’m glad to see you.— 
(They shake hands.)—But positively I must beg of you to spare this 
young lady’s dress. 

Fred.—My dear fellow! I beseech the young lady’s pardon a 
thousand times, and beg to assure her, that my offence was commit- 
ted quite unintentionally.--{ The quadrille being finished, Mortimer 
leads his partner to a seat, and then returns. Frederick introduces 
him.) 

Fred.—Why, what the d—1 brought you here ? 


Mort.—One of my old adventures. I’m desperately in love, and baat 


my charmer is here. 


Fred.—Ah, you were always a sad dog; but come, make yourself 


useful, and tell us of some of the characters here assembled. 

(A quadrille is struck up, the five friends retire to one corner of the 
room, and have recourse to their quizzing glasses. *P* keep- 
ing his eye on Sir William, and imitating all his motions.) 

Mort.—The young fellow, who was standing before us just now, 

and is gone to chalk the soles of his pumps, need not be afraid of 
spoiling the blacking on them ;—that is young Unr, the blacking 


maker, whose name is chalked on all the dead walls of the metro- 


polis. 

*P*.—And pray, sir, who is his partner? 

Mort.—Her name, sir, is as well known as his: she is daugh- 
ter to the notorious Quack Doctor Heady, and a nice lively girl she 
is too. A friend of mine was dancing with her the other evening. I 
had for a partner that mawkishly blue-eyed flaxen-haired damsel 
now dancing with the little squat chap, whose coat has a white lin- 
ing to it.—Well, both the ladies went en avant, so my friend seized 
the opportunity and whispered to me—* I’m sure my partner is a 
belle, for she has a famous: clapper.”—1 replied: ‘‘ Mine may be 
a belle, but ’egad she is a dumb-bell.” 
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*p*.—Capital ! capital ! 
4, > Fred.—Well, 1 must own that’s not a bad one ; but tell us, who 
that little fellow is with the white lining.—By Jove, he hops about 
like a grasshupper, though his calves are not gone to grass. 
Aug.—Now, a truce to your puns, or you must be fined a bumper 
of salt and water. 
Fred.—Why, a truce to them, they are all of a piece. 
Sir W.—’ War’ pun! ‘war’ pun! 
»Mort.—That gentleman, sir, is a very constant attendant here. 1 
Kew that his face was familiar to me, but could not, for the life of 
me;‘rémember who he was, till 1 heard him giving a lady a descrip- 





.,. tion-of his new phaeton ; and then, at once, I recollected that my fa- 
~~ ther had purchased a chariot of him two or three years ago. Having 
“aig = seen each other’s faces here several times, we began to have a little 

"> > conversation; until one night he told me, he thought the Spanish 









dance very monoténous, so that I cut him, and now consider him as 
a distant object. If the man had come in drunk, or with his coat 
* splashed, and dirty gloves, I might have forgiven him; but to say 
monoténous. Ye gods! it was past endurance. 

*p*_—Very true ; but pray, sir, are ruffles the go? 
 Mort.—Rufiles!—You astonish me ; they are gothic, aye, vandalic 
to a degree! 

Sir W.—Do they wear ’em in the Temple, eh? 

*P*. (Colouring up.)—I only asked, because I see three dashing 
fellows all standing in the same set who wear them ;—look, they are 


__/ just under the gallery, all three dressed alike; and a little man with 





a wig and a ribbon in his button-hole makes the fourth. 

Mort.—O, I perceive ; I'm down.—You mean those who seem to 
pay such marked attention to the music ? 

*p*.—Yes, sir; and to judge from their looks, they appear much 
pleased with it. 

Mort.—O, no doubt, sir; no doubt, and no wonder. The shortest 
of the three is a music-seller in Regent Street, who publishes those 
quadrilles ; the one on his right composed them ; and the third is a 
brother chip, or brother fiddler—l beg his pardon, I mean a brother 
pianiste, and a precious puppy to boot. He exhibits his lanky form 
in the Par!: every Sunday, perched across a long-tailed, capering, 
pye-bald horse ;—surely you must have marked him, Fred, for | know 
Sd constantly attcnd there. 
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Fred.—I should have recognized him instantly, had he not date 
shaved off his mustachios, by means of which, aided by a pair oft tre. 
mendous brass spurs, he endeavoured to pass for a cavalry officer” 

Sir W.—A cavalry officer, indeed! —{ With emphasis)—a jack- 
ass! 

Mort.—That fellow, sir, is an utterly despicable character: for 
instance, if he meets any acquaintance who is walking while he is 
mounted on his pye-bald charger, he will not deign to notice the 
humble pedestrian. Next day, perhaps, he meets the same person 
on horseback, he immediately nods: « How do? how do?” ‘But if 
he should, perchance, see him in a phaeton, attended by servants, he 
will ride up close and shake hands, with—“ Ah, my dear fellow, how 
are you? I haven't seen you this age—Why don’t you give me a 
call?” 

Aug.—Then, I should answer: Sir, you have the advantage of me 
to-day, even as I had of you yesterday. 

Fred.—And, I should say, Sir, if you don’t forthwith make your- 
self searce, I shall kick your (Laying his finger to his nose)—you 
know what. 

Str W.—That’s a spirited speech, by G—!—Come, sir, tip us 
your bunch of fives—(They shake hands)—I see you have something 
in you—favour me with a call at the Albany to-morrow, the porter 
will tell you my letter. The fact is, I have heard of your driving, 
and have lately started a tandem; but d—me if I know how to drive 
it, so 1 want you to come and give me a lesson. 

Mort.—Ah! there indeed you have him at his weak point; let 
him but drive your tandem, and he is yours for ever. 

Sir W.—I flatter myself that it is a complete out-and-outer that ‘ll 
beat every thing else of the kind about town by three lengths. The 
chaise is a regular dog-cart. built by Booker of Edmonton, with a 
seat for my boy behind, who, by the bye, has been taught the Kent 
bugle, by that incomparable fellow, Harper, and I have got one of 
his newly improved bugles for the lad. Then, the horses are three - 
parts bred, and the leader especially, Tilbury tells me, carries both 
ends in grander style than any hack in England ; the harness is brown 
with covered buckles ; and, as for the whips, Swayne gave me his 
word that they were two of the best sticks he ever turned out. 
P*.—What, do you drive tandem with two whips ? 
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Fred.—O, thou cannibal! thou Hottentot! thou—lawyer ! know- 
est thou not that in driving tandem one whip is held up by the dri- 
ver’s dexter, wherewithal he displays his aurigacular skill, while the 
other is buckled to the shaft in case of an accident. 

(The quadrille being finished, the company parade round the room.) 
*P*.—Look, look ! here comes that jack-ass of a music-master. 
Mort——Pardon me, sir, this is the music-seller, and a complete 

bore he is: he was formerly head-boy at Dr. Somebody’s school near 
Deptford, so he is perpetually talking about the classics and men of 
education , and then, because he occasionally claps a pair of saddle- 
bags on his poney, and rides to Bath and Bristol, and thence home 
through Salisbury, Southampton, and Winchester, for the purpose of 
selling sundry new songs, as well as fiddle-sticks, strings, and fifes, 
besides dunning people for money, he fancies, forsooth, that he is 
acquiring a knowledge of the world, as if there was not more world 
in this room for aman of observation than there is in all England be- 
sides for a blockhead like him. 

- Fred.—Come, now Tom, don’t you speak disrespectfully of com- 

mercial gents. You know that, now and then, I sport that character 

myself. 

(The band strikes up a march ; all the company crowd towards the 

stair-case ; the five youths among them.) 

Mort.—That’s the summons for tea and cuffee down stairs. —Come 
along, my lads. 

Fred.—March! march! quadrilles and waltzers too! 

March! march! down to your tea now! 
March! march! Sir William and Mortimer! 
March! march! Mr. Dashwood and *P* now! 
[Exeunt omnes down stairs. | 
X. Y. Z. 





EPIGR AMS. 


I. 
Youne Judy, the old Judy’s daughter, 
Did off to Billingsgate post, 
And manage to fall in the water, 
What they call, * Give up the ghost.” 





Epigrams. 
And now in the Holyland cloisters 
The story is known very well, 


The maid, who went forth to buy oysters, 
Returned to her home in a shell. 


Il, 


A tailor of the highest class, 

Himself within St. James's Street would station, 
And no one by the Snip could pass, 

But of his coat he took an observation. 


But, ah! as once he bustled in a crowd, 
To make his observation on new coats, 

This Snip, who was of snippers the most proud 
Was really taken up for taking notes. 


Ill. 
On Winter’s Opera of “ The Oracle.” 
Although of dress and scenery no stintez, 


The manager made clear to every comer, 
However grand—an opera, by Winter, 

Is very tedious in the height of Summer. 
*Twas like, without or sugar in the summer, 
Shilling spring water, to one warm, in Summer. 


Y. 





LOVE EPISTLES. 


FROM CHARLOTTE PRINGLE TO HENPY AUGUSTUS HIGGINBOTTOM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


One Charlotte—Werter and his Charlotte’s not’em— 
Loved one Augustus Henry Higginbottom, 

And, ’neath a sombre-visaged, church-yard tree, 

She sighed her soul out in sweet poesy. 

There would she sit, her love letters inditing, 

And Muses, whom she never saw, inviting, 
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Clad in a lily-looking robe of satin, 

Sighing, like Ovid, although not in Latin. 
There, as the wind the pendant branches kisses, 
She dreamed her Higginbottom an Ulysses, 
And very much would wonder whether he 
Deemed her as chaste as a Penelope. 

Sad in her look, her hand upon ber cheek, 
Penning in verses what she could not speak; 
While, like the Sybil’s rhyming, would the wind 
Scatter her sighing to the human kind ; 

And, one day walking by with my papa, 

I picked some up—and here they really are. 


Charlotte thanks Mr. Higginbottom for a present of Grouse. 


Sweet, to the thirsty, is a pint of tea, 
When mingled with an organ’s melody ; 
Just so, I’ve tasted of its magic spell 
In J. Lunt’s coffee-house, at Clerkenwell. 


Sweet ’tis to hear the exploits of one’s love 
Excite the soul to heaven—if not above— 
And, as he tenders his most tender basium, 
Hear how he boxed a cove at the Gymnasium. 


Sweet ‘tis to see him enter at one’s wicket, 
Red hot, and flaming from a game at cricket, 
And hear him talk of matches, and to sigh 
That thou art unmatched—Oh, ’tis heavenly ! 


Sweet ’tis to see him playing off his cards, 
As thou sit’st near him, sighing thy regards ; 
And, as he loses so incessantly, 

Wish he had even made a game of thee. 


Sweet is the sight when stars the heaven streakle, 
And Chelsea Reach flows sweetly as the treacle 
From spouted vessel doth obliging pop, 

As I have seen it in old Jones’s shop. 
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Sweet ‘tis, no matter whether grouse or pheasant, 
When absent lover sends to thee a present ; 

So I accept the grouse, because you shot ’em, 
Dearest Augustus Henry Higginbottom. 


Charlotte bemoans her Higginbottom’s departure. 


Ah, me! my Henry Higginbottom goes ! 

Ab, me! my heart-sirings are in sad commotion ! 
Would that the winds could echo to my woes, 

Or my salt tears might commune with the ocean ! 


Then should those tears a tale of true love tell, 
And shake the very wavelets into pity ; 

Then should the oyster open his quaint shell, 
And eke his ears to listen to my ditty. 


Then should Arion quiver with surprise, 

And wonder what the dickens was the matter ; 
Then should he open his two pearly eyes, 

And the salt water from his locks bespatter. 


Oh! that my breath could sigh propitious gales, 
And my good wishes might the bark be towing, 

Then should each canvas bear as many tales, 
How Higginbottom was from Charlotte going. 


But 1 must stay to weep.—Ah! Charlotte Pringle, 
Thou must remain, for thou art doomed to cry on— 

Thou sure art damned—aye ! damned—to living sing]. 
Would thou could’st steal a dolphin from Arion. 


Then might’st thou mount thee on the creature's back, 
A fine tale after thee and ocean bringing ; 

Then might’st thou follow in the vessel’s track, 
For thy Augustus Higginbottom singing. 


Then would I sing, “ my dearest love, beware ! 
That overboard thou chancest not to tumble ; 
I'm no sea Venus—not what I appear— 
Without compigining through the waves I grumble. 
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Sure, though thou art at swimming such a dab, 

Thou may’st be drowned, and never more thy nob stir, 
Thou might’st become the dead man in a crab, 

And I, perhaps, the lady in a lobstir.”” 


With such advice, to cheer his lonely way, 
Dolphin and I would tumble through the spray. 


The muse of Charlotte still weareth the weeds of mourning. 


Henry Augustus Higginbottom, oh! | 

Though from thy Charlotte Pringle forced to go, 
As thou art wailing o’er the sea of fishes, 

Dream that thou hast my best, my Sunday wishes. 


Think, my dear Higginbottom, that you see 

The tear drop wet the sugar in my tea, 

And, that thou hear’st my sobbings as I weep, 
More loud than bleatings of a strong lung’d sheep. 


As ihou look’st down, my Higginbottom true, 

Upon the strings that dangle in thy shoe ; 

Who asked her mother for them? And who got ’em? 
Ah, me! Augustus Henry Higginbottom ! 


And, when preparing are thy drowsy eyes 

A dish of sleep—perhaps no more to rise— 

As thy watch winding by the midnight taper, 
Think how thy Charlotte cut out that watch paper. 


And, when to sleep thy two eyes are two martyrs, 

Dream how thy Charlotte gave the French springed garters, 
With which—to name it deem me not too shocking— 
Thou did’st so kindly garter up thy stocking. 


Think, oh, my Henry! I would freely give, 
My life, to let my Higginbottom live! 

Think, my Augustus, that you hear me sigh, 
The waves, the brine shall smack of all my eye ! 





Love’s Epistles. 
Think, that thou hear’st my sobbings lachrymose, 
How lone my sorrow Providence best knows ! 
Think that the gale doth echo as you go, 
Ah! my Augustus Higginbottom, oh ! 


The muse of Charlotte singeth in an admonitory strain. 


Ah! youth, when dining in that India far, 

On roots of ginger kept in pickle jar, 

Think, that thy Charlotte’s sorrows are not dumb, 
And though thou ’rt funny, pray avoid the rum. 


When, walking with a long pipe and tobacco, 
Like Charley Eastup’s monkey Joc. Macacco, 
Think, as thou givest the poor black a swipe, 
Sad Charlotte’s grievings longer than thy pipe. 


They say, the natives of those savage places 
Polish their boots upon their blacking faces. 

Do not affront them, lest in seizing you, 

They beat thee, rainbow-like, both black and blue. 


They say, in India ’tis a nati’nal trait 
To eat the English as a choice white bait, 
Then, savage cannibals may dine, od rot ’em! 


On my Augustus Henry Higginbottom. 


But, pray! avoid them, Higgy dear! the crime 
Be thine, in calling at their dinner time. 

Avoid the hungered, so thou shalt not die, 

But call—when they have other fish to fry. 


Ah! should’st thou meet a Boa Constrictor, pray, 
Ask him to let you walk another way, 

Tell him thou did’st not at his worship scoff, 
Make thy best bow, and take thy ten toes off. 


If in a forest thou should’st meet a Bear, 


And hear him grumble, in his own way, swear, 
If thou should’st have it, fork him out a cake, 


Bid him not eat thee for thy Charlotte’s sake. 
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If they should seek thine aid against the blacks, ~- 
Where knocks are plentiful as street door whacks, 
Tell them, that warfare has for thee no charms, 

Thou want’st not pistoles, but thy Charlotte’s arms. 


Should they say “ coward,” never mind a bit— 
Thou art no horse—attend to Charlotte’s writ, 
And my Augustus Higginbottom, pray, 

Hasten to Charlotte on an early day. 


Ah! would thy little Charlotte were a Venus, 
To cross the sea that spreads itself between us, 
Then would 1 hasten to my love pell mell, 
Thou’d see her body carried in a shell. 


Though in a far land stays my love unkind, 
[ do commit my sighings to the wind, 

And Boreas to India wafts the groan, 

How Higginbottom has fr.m Charlotte gone. 


Fly, fly, ye thoughts, all penned on gilt edged paper, 
As prettily you through the breezes caper, 

Say to Augustus—“ Higgy, dear! alack ! 

Do to thy love sick Charlotte hasten back.” 


More plaints she sighed, as musical in sound, 
But these are all that Pa and I have found. 





THE TALES OF GLENSHIVEREM.—No. I. 
THE LOVER’S WELL. 


BY THE LATE ADOLPHUS JOHN FEW, ESQ. 


A REMINISCENCE of past life, a retrospect to the days of our boyhood, 
is reverting to the fair picture of azure calm that preceded our entry 
into an ocean of trouble. A backward glimpse to that, which was 
fair, and thoughtless of the strifes, that were growing with its growth. 
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,A sad look from present impending gloom to the yesterday of life, —~ 
- when all was bright.and glowing. A pleasant recollection of the — 
happiest period of a life that leads but to the grave, when there was 
no mirth in which we did not participate, no care impending over 
our feast, like the gloomy coffins of the tyrant Domitian, no thought 
beyond the immediate moment, and when the sunshine of to-day 
was but the sort of shade that introduced us to a happier morrow. 
Alas! that such joys, like dreams of bliss, should fleet as fast, and 
not increasing with our increase, leave us deserted in a world of 
numbers, desolate among fellow beings, almost suspicious of our 
resemblance. Youth, thou hast too many pleasures, to be of long 
duration! Time, thou art a sorry hearted churl, and ever too quick 
for the companionable. Ever pursuing, constantly moving towards 
thy one grand point, neglectful of party, principle, or prayer, thou 
tramplest alike on the liberty of freemen, and the shackle of slavery, 
and overthrowest mortality in one common mass. Thou art a 
second Cupid, a perpetual youth, we cannot fancy the destroyer of 
our virility in the numbering of our years an aged, hoary locked, 
dentique piece of decrepitude. Thou began’st thy race together 
with mortality, and a sad companion thou hast been to him, a sorry 
attendant upon his wayward course, and, while he was dipping in 
the wings of pleasure, buried him in the stillness and dark of a 
dungeon. Thou art ever on the wing, old cock! The only bird 
that shoots flying. Thou art Pshaw! pshaw! thou art a dull 
fellow, a sore whitener of the jetty tresses of beauty, and that is the 

truth on’t. 

Impressed with such ideas, [, for the second time of my life, tra- 
versed my native vale of Glenshiverem. I did not regret the im- 
provements that had taken place. I was not sorry or aggrieved at 
any alteration, it was still so fair and lovely. The sun shone bright 
as ever, and the lake reflected its beneficent rays, as it had been 
wont when I was a youth in old Time’s chase. There had I often 
gazed upon the heart broken maniac, Alice, who ever seated herself 
on its margin, weaving garlands of the lily flowers. Poor Alice! 
she was no more. She had died away in her sorrow, and the 
waters danced as smilingly as if she had not been, or ever lent her 
features to the enamoured spring, as, stooping, she gathered the 
flowrets from its surface. The predominant feeling of my breast 
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was, that J was not that I had been. My companions alike com- 
plained of the different sensations with which they gazed upon the 
objects of their youthful delights, and partners in misery are ac- 
ceptable tokens of one’s fellow feeling. 1 roamed about, and culled 
the flowers, as it would seem, from the very same spot they had 
adorned years before, but I did not feel happy in my old village. 
The heyday of blood was over, the boisterous mirth of youth had 
settled into the still water of respectable fifty, I had tasted of dif- 
ferent pleasures and pursuits since my departure, | had lived the 
life of riot, the life of the metropolis. J was old in constitution, if 
not in years. I had felt the sweets, and known the good of life. 
I had pined on the couch of trouble and sickness, had sighed for 
losses deemed irreparable, and forgotten them in weeping for others 
far greater. I had followed friends and parents to their last drear 
home, I had seen my companions drop off one by one, and the white 
chalks of England fade from the sight of me, an exile; I now stood 
alone—not the least pang of all—in my native village. I felt it 
was, for the most part, what it had been, and then I discovered I 
was no longer a boy. Other scenes had brought other tastes, and 
the green fields clad in the verdure of the new born spring, the 
sight of which had once been my heaven upon earth, had now no 
joy for one who was no longer a boy. Forsooth! manhood, thou 
hast strange and vexatious fancies. The visions of childhood in- 
creased into the whimsical vagaries of one of larger growth. I 
actually loathed my native village because I was no longer a youth. 
I saw young apple-munching, truanting urchins, tripping over the 
green sward, careless and thoughtless of the day or the morrow. 
Their pockets were light, their hearts much lighter. Now, I had 
obtained plenty of the sordid dross for which I had sighed, yet I was 
not one quarter so happy as those boys who had not a halfpenny to 
bless themselves. My heart might, perhaps, have teemed with the 
recollection in what manner 1 had obtained that wealth, but, 
that it dared not look back upon a scene, which might recall the 
sigh of the black, groaning beneath the lash of a driver, who thought 
that he served my interest in every stripe inflicted. * * * * * * * 
I would have given fortunes to have been what 1 had been—but I 
had run my race—it was a strange one, teeming with anxieties—I 
had met with many crosses and troubles, and had encountered them 
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manfully, but never—no, not even in pity of the distress 1 have 
ofttimes alleviated—felt I half such sorrow as at the dissatisfaction, 
that I was no longer a boy. 

I could have wept outright. I rambled on melancholy and 
moping, full of recollection. It was all smiles“ and sunshine as I 
had ever seen it; I alone was the creature of change. With far 
different feelings than those of my boyhood, came I to the brink of 
THE LOVER’s WELL, the past were those of reverence and awe, as if 
dreading the appearance of the spirit of her, who might be hovering 
over the scene that caused such disaster to her parents; the present 
were those of mockery at the recollection of my boyish superstition, 
accompanied by the step of an obtruder on the silent sanctity of the 
scene. Such alteration does age cause in our opinions. ‘The 
water-flowers were as plentifully fair as 1 had ever recollected— 
they are true emblems of the human life—the winter is their grave, 
and the spring sports with their representatives, while the summer 
is their sun of life, short, frail, and pleasant as a mortal dream of 
bliss. 

But of THE Lover’s wetL.—Ah! Susan, I will tell thy tale as it 
occurred to me, when standing on the spot connected with the catas- 


trophe, even as I gleaned it in my youth from the familiar colloquy 
of the villagers, as we sate in pleasant converse upon the blossomed 
green. Yes, lovely, warm-hearted child of affection, I will bear 
thee record, 


For thou art fled 
Like some frail exhalation, which the dawn 
Robes in its golden beams ;—ah! thou hast fled ! 


THe Lover’s weLtt.—What fancies do not arise in the breast 
of the female reader? Is it a tale of true love? Is it of broken 
hearts, and faithless swains, of love-lorn maniacs, and weeping 
parents? Speed thee, my pen! thou shalt hear, pretty one! It 
is a story entailed on the gossips of Glenshiverem vale. It is an 
“ower true tale.’ Attend! Let the dance beat high; let the 
laughing eyes of the maidens vie with each other as they tread its’ 
maze, and glow with fresh ardour of heart as, touching hand to 
hand, the pulses of lovers play in unison; yet was Susan Grey the 
merriest of the throng. The first of May—the merry month of 
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; 





village festival —had hailed her its chosen queen, and no dissentient 
voice, or envious look, interfered to mar the honour, which that day 
distinguished her from her compeers. She stood in the midst of the 
gay throng, a thing of happiness, shedding her witching smiles 
unconsciously on all, and gladdening the hearts of the aged couple 
that owned such loveliness. She stood, a model for the stars to 
gaze upon. In truth, she was, in the words of the poet-— 

, A lovely lady, garmented in light 
From her own beauty—deep her eyes, as are 
Two openings of unfathomable night 
Seen through a tempest’s cloven roof-—her hair 
Dark—the dim brain whirls dizzy with delight, 
Picturing her form ; her soft smiles shone afar, 
And her low voice was heard like love, and drew 
All living things towards this wonder new. 


Ah me! who could behold and say his heart beat not for her? 
Who gazed, that did not unwillingly withdraw his eyes! It was 
to look and love. There is an awe about the person of beauty, 
that of itself creates respect, however lowly may be the object; but, 
when upon conference, the heart is discovered as refined as the 
elegancies which are traced in the outward woman, who does not 
drop his diminished head, sighing for the dazzling piece of attrac- 
tion, that would seem too light for life.-—But the May-day revel was 
atanend. The sober clouds of evening interrupt the dance, and 
Susan Grey, the queen of the feast, is missing from her throne. 
There was an air of mystery—apparent to the disinterested 
observer—connected with Susan. She never distinguished any of 
the villagers by a particular show of regard. She smiled alike on 
all. No one boasted of a kindlier glance than his fellow, for the 
heavenly sunshine of her eyes beamed on the poorer and the rich. 
No one ever approached her with a tender of his love; their hearts 
beat silently as their sighs, that Susan was an object of admiration 
to a luckier youth than any treading the happy glade of Glenshi- 
verem. Her walks, her evening walks—those sad strolls, wherein 
swains plight their troths, or look love imto each other’s eyes, and 
feed the stilly silence in gazing upon the adored—were all alone, 
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unaccompanied by friend or parent. Yet no one rumoured, that a 
favoured swain was seen to await her coming at THE LOVER’s WELL. 
They dreamed not of such things. Te the villagers, Susan would 
seem too sweet a creature for the love of a fellow mortal. 

However, with the auburn tresses streaming from behind the light 
cottage bonnet, the glow of health upon those oval cheeks, the ma- 
jestic hazel eyes gladdening with the increase of the heart's palpita- 
tions, would she wander onward to Tae Lover’s Wet. There was 
one awaiting her presence at that delightful spot, to whom she thought 
her beauty but a blossom, when compared to his full-blown manli- 
ness of gait. It was George Mornington. I shall not say how they 
met, or where the acquaintance first began. Love is begotten at first 
sight. Her parents knew not of the hero who had gained the aflec- 
tions of their offspring. It was the delicious delirium of an unsus- 
pected fondness that led them nightly to raz Lover’s WELL ; and so 
often had they met, that the one had no look but for the other’s hap- 
piness, and Susan thought her heart but a poor recompense in ex- 
change for that of her lover. What will not woman do, when ac- 
tuated by love? What price deems she equal to the one fond look 
of her adored? So it was with Susan—she gazed not on herself 
in all the cousciousness of haughty beauty, but rather as the gainer 
of the kind and kindred feeling emanating from the breast of her 
lover. While Mornington, sighing over his lovely constellation— 
for she was the star of his happiness—wondered at his own good for- 
tune, and thanked Heaven that had thrown into his path so smiling 
a daughter of earth. 

One evening—it seemed too sweetly innocent and calm to bear 
on its balmy zephyrs aught, that boded ill to the vale of Glenshive- 
rem—Susan returned not to the cottage of her fathers. The custom- 
ary time of her arrival had glided away! and the aged mother, bend- 
ing her weak form over the wicket of the close fronting the house, 
strained her dim eyes in search of her Susan.—But she came not. 
More than one fancy persuaded the mother that she heard the light 
footstep of her child, and saw the blue ribband, that bound the straw 
bonnet to the auburn tresses, streaming in the wind. It was but 
fancy, as the vision fled, other fears occupied her breast. The morn- 
ing came as beautiful as bright, the blue bell again opened his bud to 
the eye of day, and the sunny breeze sighed over the children of 
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spring. There was nothing wanting but their Susan. The alarm in 
the village was great. Was she, the fairest of their flowerets, lost? 
The impulse, that excited them to search, was general, for she was 
beloved of all. Towards the close of the evening, whose day had 
been a continued series of fearful sighs, a youth of the vale, bearing a 
long glove, arrived at the cottage of the parents: it bore the initials 
S. G., and the aged couple recognized it as the property of their 
daughter. The youth replied, fearing the worst, he had discovered 
it floating down the stream that issued from THe Lover’s WELL. 
Great was the consternation. Could she be gone for ever? And 
who had caused this sad catastrophe ?—for that she had perished was 
now the firm belief of all. Yet, though diligent search was made, 
and the waters constantly dragged, they discovered no other signs ; 
the water yielded up neither their Susan, nor any part of her appa- 
rel, that might justify the suspicion of her having sought her last 
sad home within its bosom. Uncertainty, that worse than knowledge 
of the worst, preyed upon the parents, who had now no other bless- 
ing to bind them to the world, but whose remaining years must end 
in the vale of tears. 

A month had passed ; the heat of summer had succeeded to the 
sweet-scented breezes of spring, when a rapidly-impelled chaise and 
pair, entering the village, drew up at the gate of the widow Grey. 
Aye, the widow—since grief for his daughter’s loss, had hastened 
the husband to a better home. The chaise door was no sooner 
opened, than an angel form skipped into the well-known portal, and 


_ in a moment was in her mother’s arms—it was Susan! The lost, the 


bemoaned Susan, had returned to her home the wife of Mornington, 
the squire of the neighbouring village. Alas! joy is frequently too 
great when unexpected. Pleasure has ever its alloy of pain. Grief 
had done its part. The widow but smiled at her child’s return, and 
in the hysteric laugh of joy, that at once bespoke her satisfaction, 
and would have blessed them, breathed her last. A voice of 
sighs dwells in that house of peace: the loss of a glove, in ihe at- 
tempt to gather a water-flower, caused these sad forebodings which 
had hurried two worthy people to a premature grave, leaving the 
young and innocent lone and deserted, without even a friend to share 
their happiness. 
A. J. T. 
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